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Standards and a Public College. 


F. P. OBnen, 


Director, School Service and Research, Ye of 
University. of Kansas. 


In Aimerlnan higher education the original tradition was exclu- 
sively collegiate. Preceding the advent of the American university, 
the colleges did not present much evidence of wide variety or of 
marked differences in their purpose, content or method of instruction. 
The purpose was in general broadly cultural—perhaps vocational 
for such a‘ calling as the ministry of the gospel. To this system 
has been’ added the university with its enlarged organization, its 
augmented curriculum, its program of extended service, and its 
emphasis on professional, graduate, and specialized research work. 
Meanwhile the college has been absorbed, frequently, by a uni- 
versity and has become, moreover, increasingly regarded as pre- 
paratory to the university. 

Especially has the instruction in the first two college years come 
to be regarded as essentially secondary and preparatory in its nature 
and function. In several universities the conventional college or- 
ganization of four yéars has been divided into junior and senior 
college ‘units: with two years of work in each. This organization 
is triié of the universities of Minnesota, California, Nebraska, Chi- 
éago, Leland: Stanford, and Washington. The president of Johns 
Hopkins University recommended, recently, the complete discontin- 
uance of the freshman and sophomore classes in that institution. 

The vast numbers 6f students seeking admittance to college classes 
and the rapidly ‘increasing enrollment in the first two college years 
in many’ 4nstitutions have added to the acuteness of the situation. 
It has become a grave problem how to deal effectively with these 
students by the metheds of mass instruction. Consequently, uni- 
versities have come to look with considerable favor on the estab- 
lishment of junior. colleges, outside of the university to serve. a se- 
lective and preparatory function relative to the advanced work of 
the university. 

Many. four-year colleges, ulien it expedient or desirable to 
adopt the junior college organization, have reduced their curricula 


Nor B.—Acknowledginent ’ of their courtesy in loaning the plates used in this bulletin is 
due the editors of the American. Educational Digest. This study first appeared in print in the 
October and November issues of the publication named, and the bulletin is virtually a reprint 
of those articles. The chief purpose of the reprinting is to make possible a wider a 
of this report within the state to those who are interested in the problem treated. .._. 
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to the first two years of college work. They are usually designated 
as private junior colleges. Up to the present time their number 
has greatly exceeded the number of public junior colleges. It is 
generally acknowledged that the junior college has distinctive op- 
portunities to render a very desirable educational service in the 
state and by meeting college standards may serve the special needs 
of a community better than even the state institutions can. But 
there are still two questions of major importance to be faced in the 
general development of the junior college. 

One of these questions concerns the nature of the preparatory 

training offered in a junior college. Will it be broadly develop- 
mental, providing for general intellectual maturing, liberal experi- 
ence in the realm of ideals, a general introduction to the growth of 
civilization and a rich understanding of life; or will it be more 
strictly and specifically preparatory to some type of professional 
efficiency or specialized vocational calling? It is possible, of course, 
that both may be attempted. From the practical educational stand- 
point this is truly a vital question inherited in part from the four- 
year college but receiving new emphasis from the reorganization 
provided by the junior college. 
. The other question relates to the effectiveness of ‘instruction in 
the junior college. Will the underclassmen from this type of institu- 
tion come to the later years of the college or university unprepared? 
If college standards of work are not maintained in these colleges or 
if the separation of these classes from the more advanced classes and 
their continued association with high-school pupils should be ac- 
companied by a relaxing of accepted standards of instruction, then 
the result would probably be the loss of all or a portion of the. two 
years of work for those students who continue their study beyond 
the junior college. 


PROVISION FOR QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION. 


Complete and adequate facts are not yet available with reference 
to the quality of junior college instruction in general, but there is 
some information at hand to indicate that the situation is by no 
means unpromising regarding the efficacy of junior college instruc- 
tion. On the basis of a recent study of an exhaustive nature, Dr. L. 
V. Koos,* of the University of Minnesota, states that: 

“Instructors in junior colleges have had during their periods of training 
something not experienced by large proportions of college and university 
teachers, that is regularly appointed opportunities for considering education 
and teaching problems. It would be surprising, indeed, if in the long run, 


* The Junior College, L. V. Koos, vol. I, p, 201. (Pub. by Univ. of Minn. 2 vols.) 
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this would not result in a tendency to superiority of teaching skill on the 
part of the former group.” 

The same writer has found that in the institutions investigated by 
him the median teaching load of instructors in public junior college 
was the same as in the four-year colleges studied. Likewise, in both 
institutions the median teaching experience of the instructor was 
near ten years, but the experience of the instructors of underclass- 
men in the universities was approximately five years. Furthermore, 
the median annual salary reported for the instructors in these public 
junior colleges was $2,300; in the four-year colleges, $2,400; and in 
the first two years of university work, $2467. Another fact of 
significance is also pointed out to the effect that in districts that 
maintain a junior college the high schools pay salaries considerably 
higher than do those in districts having no junior college, indicating 
presumably higher standards of teacher selection. 

In so far as these facts may be regarded as fairly representative 
of the situation in general the instructors in public junior colleges 
compare favorably with instructors of freshmen and sophomores in 
colleges and universities with reference to teaching experience, teach- 
ing load and compensation received, and their superior training in 
the field of education would seem to afford some assurance of supe- 
rior instructional procedure. However, Koos presents facts to show 
that the typical junior college instructor is handicapped by less of 
special study in the subjects taught and by the greater variety of 
subjects which he has to teach. 

Further testimony is also available relative to the opportunity and 

_the need of improvement in both the procedure and attitude of col- 
lege teachers. Dr. F. J. Kelly in treating college methods of teach- 
ing* calls attention to the fact that the prevailing attitude of college 
teachers to the effect that only a knowledge of the subject material 
is essential implies that a mastery of information is the chief aim 
sought in their teaching. He says: 

“Any discussion of methods of teaching is likely to be discounted by a 
considerable fraction of college teachers, because they do not believe that 
any such thing exists.” (p. 82.) 

On the basis of 788 responses from college seniors and college 
alumni, Kelly found that 70 per cent characterized “the best college 
teacher” as one having “good teaching qualities” or one manifesting 
“sympathy, codperation, charity, etc.,” in spite of the fact, as the 
author points out, that both of these “are more or less frankly 


* The American Arts College, Macmillan Co., 1925. 
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taboo among college teachers.” It may be considered especially 
significant that “good teaching qualities” should prevail among the 
teachers of freshman and sophomore classes since they comprise 
part of what may be regarded as the “preparatory” period of higher 
education. 

It is possible thatthe public junior college may also be able, by vir- 
tue of its close relation to the high school and its location in the same 
school system, to make a definite contribution toward reducing the 
overlapping and duplication which now exist with reference to the 
high-school and college years in subject matter selected, textbooks 
used, units of work covered and emphasis given. Koos shows in 
considerable detail* how great is this overlapping in similarity of 
textbook content, in identity of subjects listed, in almost the same 
relative emphasis in terms of pages covered and in repetition of 
actual units of work. For example his report shows an estimated 
duplication in college of 36 per cent of the high-school units in 
English. . 

COMPOSITION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHING STAFF. 

The teaching staff in a junior college enrolling 200 to 250 students 
should represent at least the following department of instruction: 
English, social science, mathematics, modern languages, biological 
science, and physical science. At least one-half of the staff should 
be men in order that the junior college may attract and hold the 
boys as well as it does the girls. The relation between men on the 
staff and boys enrolled is apparently quite marked.t Every mem- 
ber of the staff should be adequately prepared by general training 
and teaching experience, as well as adapted for the work by profes- 
sional competency and in personality. Not less than a year of 
graduate training beyond college graduation and liberal training in 
the subject to be taught are likewise essential. 

There is sometimes a tendency to advance local high-school teach- 
ers into junior college teaching positions. That procedure repre- 
sents doubtful wisdom at the best. Success in high school does, not- 
of itself guarantee success in college teaching. The high school 
should not be robbed of its best teachers to care for the college 
needs, but such teachers should be given an increase of salary, if 
necessary, to continue their good work in high school. But more 
important still, the prestige of the college is likely to suffer an actual 
decline when the students and the community feel that the college 


* The Junior College, L. V. Koos, vol. II, part IV, pp. 387-531. 
+ Establishment of s Junior College, F. P. OBrien, p. 20. (Univ. of Kan. Bul.) 
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instruction is to be given by high-school teachers. As a rule a col- 
lege teacher should be selected from the local high-school staff only 
when he is actually superior with reference to scholarship, person- 
ality, and teaching ability to any candidate available elsewhere. 
The salary schedule of well selected college instructors should prob- 
ably be from $200 to $300 per year above the prevailing salary 
schedule of high-school teachers in the same school system provid- 
ing that the high-school salary schedule is itself fully satisfactory. 
This difference would probably assure the training and selection 
that are demanded in the college instructors. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES AND COLLEGE ATMOSPHERE. 


One of the great handicaps suffered by-a small junior college when 
it is not isolated from the larger high-school organization is that it 


* is practically impossible for the new institution to develop an inden- 


tity of its own, including college standards, a college atmosphere, 
and college social activities when thus greatly outnumbered and 
overshadowed by the well-established high school. It would, on the 
other hand, be unfortunate if the high school were to be deprived 
of much of its opportunity for individuality and distinctive corpo- 
rate life by having to share its building jointly with a large and 


strong college group. 


Another factor which demands attention on the part of those re- 
sponsible for the administration of a junior college is the feeling on 
the part of the students—perhaps somewhat justified—that much 
in the way of social contacts and social opportunities may be lost 
in attending a junior college at home as compared with attending a 
larger college where college social conventions and college traditions 
are well established. It is true, of course, that the opportunit‘es for 


scholastic work do not comprise all that there is of importance in 


college training. Certainly something more than buildings, enroll- 
ment, and equipment is essential in the constitution of an efficiently 
functioning college. 
Perhaps the imposition of undue limitations or arbitrary restric- 
tions on the social side of college life is the chief way in which 
some communities may tend to err. Youth is likely to demand a 
reasonable chance to live the normal life of youth and to be irri- 
tated by a predominance of “don’ts” and the negative type of em- 
phasis. Varied social functions, recreations, sports and play, with 
adequate guidance and counsel, should help to build up standards, 
habits, and attitudes of student self-control.’ But. certainly students 
must have a definite voice in the selection and direction of such 
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student activities. Here sympathetic understanding and some guid- 
ance should -displace the dominating or repressive treatment fre- 
quently accorded to pupils of the earlier school years. 

Indeed, if-a liberal policy is followed by the college and the com- 
munity in securing student codperation in the management of student 
affairs and in recognizing their responsibility in these activities, 
then there‘may be opportunity for many, more students to develop 
student leadership under the junior college plan of organization 
than in the larger university organization. Of necessity in the 
larger institutions a smaller percentage of students have a chance 
to occupy positions of leadership, and consequently close competition 
restricts the selection so that much potential ability may remain 
undeveloped. In developing a sane program of student activities 
the advantage should be evident of having on the teaching staff in- 
dividuals who are sympathetic with youth, wise in their counsel, 
and strong in securing the confidence of others. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR SUCH INSTITUTIONS. 


There is in this discussion definite suggestion that the trend of 
junior college instruction is in the right direction, with no inherent 
necessity that it be inferior to that received in other higher institu- 
tions. It even faces the opportunity of making some much needed 
improvements in certain features of college teaching. The chal- 
lenge, then, is that junior colleges attain and maintain acceptable 
standards in their organization and administration, in the selection 
and direction of teaching staff, and in securing efficient college in- 
struction. The advantages usually claimed in justification of a 
public junior college have been presented in “The Establishment 
of a Junior College’* by the author of this article. The Junior 
College: 

1. Enables parents to keep their children at home for two more years while 
they are still young and immature. 

2. Provides increased opportunity for young people of the community to 
secure higher education. 

3. Is less expensive to parents since their children do not live away from 
home during the first two years of college. 

4. Relieves handicap of geographical remoteness from a standard college. 

5. Permits closer supervision and guidance of students. 

6. Serves as completion school for competent young people who cannot 
~~, a full college course. 

. Permits students to live at home while meeting entrance requirements 
to schools. 

8. Gives concrete expression to local ne and interest in higher education. 


* Bulletin of University of Kansas—F. P. OBrien, 1923. 
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A Public Junior College. 7 


Whatever may be the force or fact of these claims they are of 
necessity secondary in their importance to the standards of the col- 
lege and the quality of its instruction. Students might easily lose 
more by attending a junior college of inferior rank then they could 
reasonably gain from the potential advantages listed here. What 
then are the standards to be sought in the organization and opera- 
tion of a junior college? 


SUGGESTED STANDARDS IN ORGANIZATION. 


The following statements may be regarded as tentative principles 
or standards with reference to the establishment of a public junior 
college in a small city. 


1. There should be a definitely existing need for such an institution in the 
community. It is well to have that need determined in an impartial and dis- 
interested manner. 

2. A junior college should in general be established only where there is no 
other institution of collegiate rank which can be made to serve such actually 
existing need. 

3. There should be an adequate number of high-school graduates each year 
in the region to be served to give reasonable assurance of a satisfactory enroll- 
ment in the junior college. A desirable minimum number is 150 graduates. 

4. A junior college should be expected to function as a community institu- 
tion of higher learning for a region centering at the college and having a radius 
of not less than 15 to 20 miles. 

5. A municipality undertaking to support a junior college should have a 
property valuation of at least $15,000,000 and should be free from heavy 
bonded indebtedness. 

6. An insecure foundation is provided for the work of a junior college in 
any community where the efficiency of the elementary and high schools is not 
fully satisfactory. 

7. If the salaries of teachers in either the elementary or high schools are 
below the average for such teachers in cities of similar size that fact may 
usually be regarded as an index that the standards of teacher selection should 
be raised before extending instruction to the years beyond the high school. 

8. The organization, housing, and teaching staff of a junior college should 
be relatively distinct from the high school—at least until full recognition and 
a college status have been accorded the junior college. 

.9. The college teaching staff should include approximately as many men 
as women, all carefully selected and adequately trained both in graduate study 
and in the subjects assigned to be taught. 

10. Practical economy will favor the joint use by senior high school and 
junior college of a central heating plant, the same auditorium, a common 
janitor service, and, perhaps, where it is feasible, the same gymnasium. Like- 
wise some articulation of library and laboratory service may be desirable. 

11. These economies can be realized only when junior college and high 
school are in close proximity to each other though housed separately. 
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12. A municipal junior college may be expected to provide some courses 
of instruction—according to community needs—especially suited to those stu- 
dents who will not continue their college study beyond the first two years. 

- 13. It should be expected that the total yearly cost per student for a 
standard type of junior-college instruction will be from 50 per cent to 100 
per cent higher than in the high school in the same community, due to smaller 
classes, more specialized instruction, and higher-priced instructors. 

14. Its efficiency should be the first test of the right of a junior college to 
exist. Cheapness in this connection can never compensate for inferiority of 
service. 

15. The content and quality of work offered by a junior college to those 
students who will continue beyond the two years of college should conform 
closely to the standards prescribed by the higher accrediting institutions of 
the state. 

16. Varied opportunities for developing the social and recreational side of 
college life, with adequate guidance but student responsibility for such ac- 
tivities, seem desirable for the exercise of student leadership as well as for the 
provision of varied social contacts and training. 


PLANNING A PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Whether the state looks toward the establishment of a state sys- 
tem of public junior colleges including the provision of state aid or 
merely toward securing efficiency in each individual institution, it is 
of fundamental importance that it set up suitable standards regulat- 
ing the conditions under which public junior colleges may be estab- 
lished. But in the absence of such prescribed standards it devolves 
upon the community which plans to establish a junior college to take 
appropriate steps to assure itself that it is spending its money for 
an institution which will be worth the cost. In the long run only an 
efficient junior college will be a credit and a resource to the com- 
munity. This type demands careful planning and definite provision 
for acceptable standards with reference to the organization and 
operation of such an institution. 

First of all, the question, “Does this community need a junior 


college?” should be subjected to impartial investigation. The * 
answer to that question may involve consideration of: 
1. The location in or very near that community of other institutions of P 


collegiate rank. 
2. The community sentiment pertaining to establishing and supporting a 


junior college. 
3. The number of students from that community who are already attending w 


a college or university. 
4. The number of high-school graduates each year from which a junior 


college enrollment may be drawn. * 


Although there have been ten public junior colleges organized in 
Kansas since 1917, when such an institution was first authorized 
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by state legislative enactment, such a searching preliminary investi- 
gation of the existing need as is suggested here has not been the 
usual practice. Indeed the first two of these colleges were soon 
_ discontinued, leaving eight still active at the present time. However, 

some other communities which have given serious consideration to 
the establishment of such an institution have acted unfavorably on 
the proposal when an investigation disclosed to them both the diffi- 
culty of attaining acceptable standards and the exacting responsi- 
bility involved in making a success of the undertaking. Besides 
the public junior colleges, four of the private type have also been 
accredited in Kansas. 

The essential features of such an investigation as is suggested 
here, were included in a study conducted for the city of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, pertaining to the proposed development of a junior college 
to be maintained by that city. In general the factors treated are 
similar to what might concern almost any other city in facing the 
same problem. Accordingly, the study furnishes practical applica- 
tion of these principles. Definite consideration has been given to 
the existing need, the ability of the district to meet the cost, effi- 
ciency in the operation, and some reference to standard practice. 
The need for a college involves in the first place the present number 
and the prospective number of college students in that region. 


NUMBER OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


Since Hutchinson is the chief city in Reno county and in fact the 
only city of considerable size in that county, there is evidently some 
advantage in regarding the county as the unit for some purposes 
in this study, and, therefore, its college enrollment is compared with 
that of each of the other counties in the state. The county is prob- 
ably not a desirable unit for junior college organization, but it 
is certainly a convenient one to use in this analysis, and it is a 
simple truth that the whole county is of necessity closely concerned 
with what affects Hutchinson. The total college enrollment within 
the state is shown by counties in the following illustration. These 
facts were collected by the writer directly from the schools of col- 
legiate rank in the state and verified by him so far as possible. 

One may observe that Reno county (shown in lower central part 
of the map) has a record of 266 students enrolled during the year 
1924-’25 in schools of collegiate rank in the state. That number is 
not so large as the number enrolled from several other counties, 
but it may be noted that each of these other counties having a 
larger enrollment of students in college has one or more colleges 
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within the county. In fact there are nine counties which have 
colleges within their borders that have a smaller total of college 
enrollment than does Reno county, but no other county in the state 
not having a college within its area has nearly so large a number 
of students enrolled in college. The records show that students 
from Reno county are enrolled in 14 different institutions in the 
state. 


Approximately two-thirds (155) of the total ‘ae enrollment 


by 
Stuer 


from that county are enrolled in the first two years of college work. 
It should not be assumed, however, that all of these 155 students 
could or would attend a junior college in Hutchinson, if one existed, 
but it is probable that 75 per cent of them would do so. Many 
others not now in college would doubtless attend a college so located, 
thus insuring a probable enrollment of more than 150 students in 
such a junior college. 


NUMBER OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES. 

If the number of high-school graduates in the year 1923-'24 is 
taken as an index of the probable number each year in the various 
counties of the state, their number will be distributed by counties 
as shown in the illustration which follows. These facts were care- 
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fully compiled from information in the office of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction at Topeka. Be 
This map shows that Reno county had 343 high-school graduates eS 
last year. It is not to be expected that all of these graduates would 
under any circumstances wish to attend college or that all who are 
so disposed would find a college at Hutchinson easily accessible to 
them,* but another illustration shows how large a percentage of 
them are within a reasonable commuting distance from Hutchinson. 


votes by Counties We 
(983-24) 


Only three other counties in the state had as large a number of 

high-school graduates last year (1923-’24) as did Reno county and 

| those three counties have an aggregate of 5 colleges within their 
i borders. Such a multiplicity of colleges may not be defensible, but 
certainly if Hutchinson should be able each year to attract to junior 

college 60 per cent of the high-school graduates in the county, the 

enrollment of the first-year students would exceed 200. If half of 

that number continued through the second year of college work, the 

total enrollment would be above 300 students. Such an expectation 


_ “Koos reports (The Junior College, p. 587) that on the basis of 13 cities studied the 
highest percentage of high-school graduates who entered a college the same year was 70 per 
cent, the lowest 30 per cent—even where junior colleges existed. Of those who did enter 
— ~_e which enrolled in the local junior college varied from 38 per cent to 
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does not seem unreasonable or unattainable. At the present time 
there are only two of the junior colleges already established in the 
state which closely approach half that large an enrollment. 

It seems exceedingly doubtful whether the establishment of a 
junior college should be undertaken or could be fully justified edu- 
cationally in a county having fewer than 150 high-school graduates 
each year. It is not probable that in such a county a junior college 
even under. the most favorable circumstances with. reference to 
roads, distances, unity of sentiment, etc., would regularly enroll as 
many as 150 college students in the two years of work. It is by 
no means certain that the enrollment in such a situation would equal 
or exceed 100 students. Increased cost per student and increased 
difficulty in providing a fair variety of efficient instruction are likely 
to become serious as the enrollment falls to 100 or lower. 

However, without dependence on any college students coming from 
neighboring districts, Hutchinson can with little difficulty develop 
a junior college enrolling from 150 to 200 students. This prediction 
is based upon facts in the table following which presents the senior 
high-school enrollments (grades 10, 11 and 12) and the number of 
high-school graduates during the past six years: | 


1919-20 1920-’21 1921-'22 1922-'23 1923-’24 1924-25 
Enrollment in senior high 


Number high-school graduates, 102 108 99 126 169 170 

One may observe in the preceding table that Hutchinson now 
graduates annually about 170 from its high school. Perhaps over 
a period of years two-thirds of those graduates may be expected to 
enter a junior college, if one of high standard is established in their 
city. A little more than 50 per cent of those who enter may com- 
plete the second year, according to the record in other junior col- 
leges.* Based upon this estimate there should be an enrollment 
when the college is in full operation of 170 students from Hutchinson 
alone. 

NO OTHER COLLEGES IN COUNTY. 

Useless duplication and competition may arise, if a junior col- 
lege is established in a region where another college already serves 
or may be made to serve the general college needs of the locality. 
The following illustration shows that for the most part Reno county 
is not included in the immediate territory of any other college. 


* Establishment of a Junior College—F. P. OBrien, p. 16 (The second-year enroll- 
iaisontteaae from 36 per cent of the first year junior college enrollment in Kansas to 67 
per cent in St. Joseph, Mo.). The Junior College.—L. V. Koos, p. 588 (48 per cent of the 
junior college first ycar enrollment continue in the same institution a second year-—18 per 
cent continued their work elsewhere). 
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All accredited institutions of college rank in the state are desig- 
nated on this map excepting that if two colleges are located in the 
same city (which occurs six times) they are indicated on the map 
as one. A solid black circle, using a fifteen mile radius, designates 
the immediate territory of each. The radius used is doubtless rather 
conservative as one could in many locations quite easily justify 
using at least a twenty mile radius for the purpose. 

It is apparent on this map that Hutchinson forms one of the two 


: 


centers in the state not having a junior college where one may be 
justified by such standards as those which pertain to definite need, 
sufficient enrollment, adequate valuation, ete. Other centers are 
also indicated in a tentative way on the map by broken line circles, 
but if those centers can be justified at all for the location of a junior 
college it will be with considerable difficulty. 

The colleges included in the preparation of the map were: State 
University, State Agricultural College, 3 State Teachers Colleges, 15 
private colleges, 7 public and 4 private junior colleges. It is of 
passing interest to note that six of the eight public junior colleges 
now in operation are located in the southeastern one-fourth of the 
state. 
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co*"MUNITY. SENTIMENT. 


There is evidence th. the prevailing sentiment in Hutchinson 
is favorable to at least a onsideration of the proposal to establish 
a junior college. Such civ -social organizations as the Rotary and 
Kiwanis clubs have devoteu some definite thought and study to the 
problem. The board of education has discussed the situation. The 
city chamber of commerce recently devoted one of its weekly meet- 
ings to a discussion of this subject. Later a committee appointed 
through the activity of the same organization voted to authorize a 
thorough inquiry pertaining to the merits of the proposal to es- 
tablish such a college. 

But perhaps equally significant regarding its later success is the 
sentiment toward a local junior college on the part of the public, 
including the parents of those pupils who may later comprise the 
enrollment in such a junior college. Some indirect evidence is 
already available on this point. When recently the high school 
pupils were asked as part of a written communication to them “What 
can the chamber of commerce do to help you most in preparing for 


your life work?” the unprompted answer of 57 per cent of the 676 


pupils who responded was, “Help secure a junior college for Hutchin- 
son.” One hundred fifty others said they had not decided yet what 
their life work would be and consequently could not answer the ques- 
tion. Doubtless the pupils reflected to some extent the sentiment of 
their parents. 
One further step may be suggested for crystalizing community 
sentiment regarding this problem. That step is for such an organiza- 
tion as the chamber of commerce to make direct inquiry of pupils in 
other high schools in the county, or at least in those within 20 miles 
of Hutchinson, to ascertain how many would probably want to 
attend a junior college in Hutchinson if one were established there. 
The least that may come from such an inquiry is the favorable im- 
pression given these young people by thus indicating to them that 
they may be welcome as future students and with the additional 


effect. of making them feel more interested in considering the pos- ° 


sibility of attending such a college. 

Several features pertaining to the probable cost and the financial 
situation in the city school district should receive careful considera- 
tion in seeking an answer to the question “How readily can Hutchin- 
son meet the cost of a junior college?” These considerations are: 
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The expense to be borne by the district. 

The present valuation and school tax rate. 

The adequacy of school support now provided. 
Other likely demands for increased expenditure. 
The present bonded indebtedness of the district. 


EXPENSE TO BE BORNE BY THE DISTRICT. 


With the legal status of the junior college as it is in this state it. 
will be necessary for the school district to meet the full cost of 
operating a junior college, if one is established, excepting only that 
a tuition charge may be made for all students and usually is made 
for those coming from other school districts. 

There are some forceful arguments in favor of the state instituting 
a generous policy or program of state aid for accredited public junior 
colleges. Advanced education is by no means a concern of the local 
community alone, and progressive cities ought not to be penalized 
by undue expense for being progressive. Already one state is 
directly subsidizing such work, and many states provide financial 
aid for higher education in their state colleges and universities. It 
is certainly in accord with this general policy of promoting higher 
education by providing financial aid that assistance be extended to 
public junior colleges whose organization and operation are fully 
satisfactory. 

If the state were to share the expense, it might wisely designate: 

Required minimum valuation of the district to be subsidized. 


The minimum number of students in average daily attendance (probably at 
least 100). 


Competent college administration as a basis of any state aid to a junior 
college. 

Furthermore, the aid to be given by the state should be differen- 
tiated between resident and nonresident students, making the ap- 
propriation for the latter close to the actual cost per students in 
attendance at the junior college and thus relieving the community 
of the burden of costs now attached to nonresident enrollment. 

Any junior college which meets its full educational responsibility 
to the state and to the region in which it is located must be pre- 
pared to serve all of that region from which students may reasonably 
attend. In present practice this usually means that instruction is 
provided in the junior college for the students who come from other 
school districts at a tuition charge that is considerably below the 
actual cost per student of operating the college. Such a practice 
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may be good policy for a city that aims to maintain cordial social 
and commercial relations with its more immediate neighbors, but it 
is also an element of expense which the district should not be ex- 
pected to bear indefinitely. 

This illustration shows by how many neighboring high schools 
Hutchinson is surrounded within an area having a 20-mile radius. 
In this region transportation facilities to Hutchinson are provided 
by several railroad lines, and doubtless automobile roads will be of 


still greater service to students who may wish to commute to a col- 
lege in that city. These high schools within 20 miles had 140 grad- 
uates last year. Other more distant high schools in the county had 
39 graduates. From these sources an efficient junior college in 
Hutchinson might be expected to draw an enrollment of at least 75 
students. Only one school (Nickerson, which is a few miles from 
Sterling College) is as near any other college as it is to Hutchinson. 

But, until such time as state aid is made available in Kansas for 
the support of junior colleges, the school district responsible must 
be in a position to finance its college by taxation and tuition charges. 
If it is assumed that the student enrollment the first year will be 
from 150 to 175, and that the minimum cost per student enrolled 
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will be $150, then the total cost will probably be from $22,000 to 
$26,000. This minimum cost may be somewhat underestimated* 
even for so large an enrollment, as it does not include the cost of 
such items as general control that are already provided in the 
school budget. It is probable that the enrollment after the initial 
year will be increased 50 per cent as two classes will then be en- 
rolled. The total cost of the college will doubtless increase in nearly 
the same proportion as the enrollment. 


Atchison 10,286.90 
Saline 9,475.00 
Topeka 9,083.85 
Wichita 6,432.64 
Hutchinson 7,505.42 
Emporia 7,491.16 


Kansas City 7,112.12 
Lawrence 6,730.00 
Leavenrorth 6,672.78 
Arkansas City 6,225.10. 
Coffeyville 5,911.14 
Parsons 5,895.50 
Pittsvurg 5,296.08 
Ft.Scott 4,847.57 


VALUATION AND TAXATION. 


The Hutchinson school district has a property valuation of ap- 
proximately $34,400,000. This is more than twice the property val- 
uation in any except one of the seven cities in the state now main- 
taining a junior college. Moreover the valuation of this city has 
been that high for a period of at least five years. If this amount 
were equated on the basis of the pupils in average daily attendance 
in the Hutchinson schools, comparison might then be made on the 
same basis with other city school districts in the state. The next 
table presents the facts secured by such procedure. Here are shown 
the valuation per pupil in average daily attendance for Kansas 


_ school districts having 12,000 or more in total population for the 


year 1924. 


* Koos (The Junior College, p. 623) states that the estimated cost per student in a junior 
college enrolling 200 students is $200 on the basis of average daily attendance, or $185 on the 
basis of enrollment. This estimate includes the cost of maintenance, general control, fixed 
charges, plant operation, etc., as well as the teaching cost. 
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This table shows that in 1924 only four cities of comparable size 
in the state had a larger valuation than Hutchinson had on the per 
pupil basis. Since the facts in this table refer only to public-school 
attendance and since the cities which rank higher than Hutchinson 
in this table have many pupils in private schools (a fact not true 
in Hutchinson) it is possible that Hutchinson would actually rank 
higher in its relative wealth than is shown here if all the pupils in 
each city were included. 

It is evident that Hutchinson is a relatively sistas city and 
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very well able to meet any reasonable demand for expenditures in 
the interest of better or more extended education. Using the county 
unit in a comparison of property wealth the foregoing distribution 
map was prepared. The facts presented show that Reno county is 
one of the wealthiest in the state. Its property valuation (98 mil- 
lions) is equaled by only three other counties. 

Another evidence of Hutchinson’s ability to pay the cost conse- 
quent to maintaining a junior college is found in a comparison of 
the Hutchinson school tax rates with the levies in other cities of 
similar size in the state. The total school tax rate (taken from the 
Tax Rate Bulletin) is employed in this tabulation. Here are shown 
school tax levies in dollars per thousand of assessed valuation for 
1924. 


_Counties-in millions a 
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Only three of these cities had a school tax levy lower than Hutch- 
inson had. An additional levy of more than two dollars on the 
thousand of valuation would merely bring the levy up to the average 
of cities of similar size in the state. The total expense of maintain- 
ing a junior college in this city would probably not increase the levy 
by more than $1 on a thousand of valuation. 

. ADEQUACY OF SCHOOL SUPPORT. 


Probably the best single index of how adequately a city is sup- 
porting its school system may be found in the salaries paid its class- 


TABLE II. School Tax Levies (1924). 
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Fort Scott 
Pareons 
Emporia 
Pittsburg 
Coffeyville 
Leavenworth 
Lawrence 
Wichita 

Topeka 

Salina 


room teachers. One does not get the best at the cheapest rate in 
this any more than in any other field of professional service. No 
city has reason to feel satisfaction in the fact that it employs cheap 
teachers—for the salary schedule, more than any other factor, will 
determine the quality of preparation of the teachers employed. 

Hutchinson has a relatively satisfactory record with reference to 
teachers’ salaries as is shown in the following table. While it does 
not head the list in any of the: three divisions, it pays above the 
median (average) salary in each division. The median monthly 
salaries of teachers in the larger cities of Kansas on a ten-month 
basis for 1924-’25 are given below: 
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Elementary. Junior High School. Senior High Schoal. 

$190 | Kansas City .......... $210 
......... 162 | Kansas City* ......... 200 abe 
ee 160 | Arkansas City* ........ 166} Hutchinson ........... 200 
120 | Lawrence ............. 150 | Arkansas City ......... 165 
Leavenworth .......... 144 | Coffeyville ............ 165 
118 | Leavenworth ....... 140] Leavenworth .......... 162 
Arkansas City* ....... 115 | Coffeyville ............ 140 | Pittebors ............. 160 

* Mean used because median was not available. 

A recent study made by the author of this report showed that the 
median salary of all high-school teachers in cities of similar size in 
the state was $190 a month on a ten-months basis, and that one- 
third of them received $200 or more.t The latter amount is the | 


average high-school salary paid in Hutchinson. ; 

One other index of school support will be considered here. It is 
the average expenditure per pupil in each division of the school . 
system. The next table presents these facts for the past two years, 
showing the average cost per pupil in Hutchinson schools: i 


Year. Elementary. Junior High. Senior High. 
1922-’23........ $67.00 $72.40 $122.00 

While it is extremely difficult in general to make certain that J. 


published statements of costs in different cities are actually com- 
puted on the same basis, involve the same elements, and are there- 
fore comparable, yet in comparison with the cost in other cities in 
the state the average cost in the Hutchinson junior high school ap- 
pears to be low. But in an investigation made by A. K. Loomis{ on 
high-school costs in Kansas for the year 1921-’22 the average cost 
per pupil reported for high schools of the type found in Hutchinson 
was $119. Thus it would seem that the average expenditure for at 
least the high school as reported in the table above may be regarded 
as about the average cost. 
OTHER POSSIBLE DEMANDS. 

It is wise in planning additional school expenditures to look into 

the future and to gauge as far as possible whether greatly increased 


expenditures may have to be met later, especially with reference to * 
such items as the growth of school enrollment or the need for new | 


+ Teachers’ Salaries in ‘Kansas. —F. P. OBrien, American School Board Journal, May, 
1925, p. 116. 

¢ Financial Aspects of School Administration, University of Kansas Bulletin. (Jan. 
15, 1923.) 
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buildings. As Hutchinson is a growing city it is altogether probable 
that its school enrollment will increase, but it is equally probable 
that its valuation will also increase so as to care for the added en- 
rollment without any new burden. That is exactly what has hap- 
pened in recent years. The following table shows increases of popu- 
lation, of school enrollment, and of valuation in Hutchinson in a 
five-year period. 


Percent Average gain 


1919-20. 1924-25. of gain. per year. 
School enrollment ........ 5,066 5 628 11 2.2 
$30, 459 "454 $34,383, ‘974 12.2 2.44 


It seems evident from these facts that the average increase in 
valuation during the past five years has been a little greater than 
the average increase in either the city’s population or its school en- 
rollment during that period. Accordingly it seems that no rise in 
the rate of expenditure may be expected from the normal growth in 
number of pupils. Changes in the curriculum may involve further 
expense, but that item cannot be accurately: estimated far in ad- 
vance. 

The situation in Hutchinson with reference to ional buildings 
and equipment is distinctive among the larger cities of the state. 
Five of the city’s ten elementary school buildings and four kinder- | 
garten cottages have been constructed within the past six years. 
Both of the junior high-school buildings and the manual training 
extension to the senior high- school building have been constructed 
within ten years. 

PRESENT BONDED INDEBTEDNESS. 


One other item, namely, the bonded indebtedness of the school 
district, merits consideration in reaching a conclusion on whether 
Hutchinson can readily meet the cost of junior college support. The 
total bonded indebtedness of the school district (April, 1925) is 
$862,000, of which $56,000 will mature within two years. This 
amount does not represent a heavy indebtedness for a district the 
size of Hutchinson. Assuming a population of 26,000 in Hutchinson 
the per capita of school indebtedness is only $33.15. 

Likewise with reference to municipal indebtedness the city of 
‘Hutchinson does not have an excessive load as compared to many 
other progressive cities of the state. The per capita of bonded and 
special city indebtedness is $71.43 (more than twice the average of 
the school indebtedness). 
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LOCATION AND BUILDING FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


While it is usually not desirable that both the high school and 
junior college be housed in the same building there are advantages 
in having them located close to each other. One of the advantages 
in Hutchinson is, that, since adequate space is available on the 
present high-school site for a junior college building, the purchase 
of a new site will be unnecessary. Furthermore it happens that the 
site indicated is well located with reference to the city as a whole. 


It is obvious in the map presented here that a circle drawn from this 
site as.a center with a radius of two miles includes practically the 
entire city. 

A building suitable for junior college purposes and adequate to 
house 250 students should contain 8 to 10 classrooms (3 large ones), 
a library, gymnasium, whatever laboratories may be needed to sup- 
plement those available in the high-school building; a music room 
for orchestra, dramatics, choral work, etc.; administrative office; 
and rooma for social activities suited for receptions, student organi- 
zation meetings, and for similar purposes. Office rooms for instruc- 
tors, toilet rooms, and student lockers will also be required. 
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As a basis for estimating the cost of such a junior college build- 
ing it is highly desirable that the board of education employ a 
competent school architect to prepare tentative plans in accord with 
these recommendations for such a structure. Assuming that the 
plans conform to school building standards they may then be used in 
estimating the probable cost of construction and equipment. 

Hutchinson is a type city whose need of a junior college may be 
definitely asserted on the following bases: 

The number of students who are not in college from the city and the 
country. 

The number of high-school graduates who may enter college each year. 

The absence of any other college to serve the city or its immediate terri- 
tory. 

"The favorable community sentiment which now seems to prevail regard- 
ing a junior college. 

Analysis of the cost items and of the finances of the city school 
district indicates quite clearly that Hutchinson is unusually well 
prepared to meet the cost of maintaining a junior college without a 
consequent risk of assuming a grave burden. It also appears that 
the matter of location, building needs, and efficient operation may 
be worked out for that city in a fully satisfactory manner. 
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